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With the return of milder weather, we shall introduce tennis, la crosse, 
running, jumping, and races of different kinds. As the objective point of our 
sports we hope to have a field day. The children are now making the la 
crosse sticks in the manual-training room. They are also planning to make 
apparatus for an outdoor gymnasium, to be set up as soon as the weather 
permits. Thus practically all our physical training will be done out-of-doors 
during the spring months. 



THE KINDERGARTEN. 

(FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL.) 

Mate H. Topping. 

The following is an attempt to describe how the number ele- 
ment enters, as a necessity, into the work of the kindergarten. 
It indicates briefly, through examples, that the child himself 
must feel a demand for definite measuring or numbering before 
it comes legitimately into his work. In reviewing the work of 
the kindergarten up to this time, it is evident that, without for- 
cing, almost every phase of the child's work and play has made 
some demand in this direction. This demand has been recog- 
nized in such simple ways as the followirig: 

In considering and representing the furniture of the home, the children 
decided to make a small bed. The first thing necessary was to find out how 
many pieces of wood were needed. We first built a bed with the parallelo- 
pipeds of the fourth gift, and found it would require five pieces if we made 
side pieces, otherwise only three. 

The children were asked to show how long they wanted their beds. This 
they did by indicating the desired length on the table. The average length 
was found to be ten inches. From a piece of board about four inches wide 
each child counted off ten inches, and a line was drawn to mark the distance. 
In the manual-training room every child sawed off his piece of board and 
smoothed the ends with a wood file. This ten-inch piece made the bottom of 
the bed. The head and foot boards were chosen from among the odds and 
ends in the manual-training room by proportion, rather than by actual measure- 
ment. 

To find how long to make the blankets and sheets, we measured the 
length of the bed and enough to tuck in at the foot and sides. 

The children are given many opportunities to work out the thought in 
their own minds, or the suggestion given them in free play either with the 
large blocks described last month or with the regular building gifts. They 
choose without direction the parallelopipeds for height and length, and the 
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cubes for thickness, as has been done frequently when building barns or cages 
for their toy animals or in imitation of those seen at the park. In such play 
they are gradually becoming familiar with the three dimensions. 

In dramatizing simple stories, as "Three Bears," or in illustrating our 
songs with charcoal, paints, or crayon, the sense of proportion is being trained. 

There are many occasions when counting and combinations of numbers are 
a necessity to the fulfilment of the child's purpose. In getting out and put- 
ting away material the children often count the pieces used, in order to ascer- 
tain that each child has an equal number or that none is lost. To get our 
building blocks out of or into the boxes in the most economical manner 
demands piling them in layers of twos and threes, and sometimes combining 
two or four parts to make a single complete cube. In the frequent repeti- 
tion of this some skill is unconsciously acquired in grouping numbers. 

Thus almost every day the children need to find out some 
quantity, number, or weight, but without often demanding accu- 
rate results ; the judgment is cultivated, but formal number work 
is not required to satisfy the child's need. If we follow the 
kindergarten spirit, the need and ability of the child, not a pre- 
conceived idea or outline, will serve as a guide for the work. 



HOW FIDO DELIVERED THE MILK. 

Anne Elizabeth Allen. 

The milk wagon was ready, and Old Bob was standing with 
it at the door waiting for Mr. Roberts to go his rounds with the 
milk. Little Fido, the collie who always went with the wagon 
and rang the large bell, was seated in his place ready to start. 

Indoors everyone was not so ready to go. Poor Mr. 
Roberts was ill and could not get up. What could they do ? 
Would they be obliged to let all that good milk spoil ? Sud- 
denly little Paul, who had heard his mother and father talking 
about their trouble, said: "Why can't Fido take the wagon? He 
always rings the bell anyhow, and Old Bob knows every stop." 

"What an idea ! " said his mother ; " it is the best we can do, 
and we'll try it." 

Smithville was a little town, and everybody knew everybody 
else. Mrs. Roberts wrote a note and pinned it on the wagon, 
caught the reins in the hook in front, and sent the wagon off, 
telling Fido he would have to take his master's place as she 
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started Old Bob off toward his first stopping-place. Fido 
looked very serious as the wagon began to move, but he seemed 
to understand. 

Old Bob stopped first, as usual, at Mrs. Bates'. Fido 
seized the bell in his teeth and rang until Mrs. Bates came out. 
How she laughed when she saw Fido sitting in his master's seat. 
She read the note, drew her milk out of the large can, and left 
her ticket in the little box nailed in front of the wagon. 

Their next stop was at the house of the meanest man in 
town. When he read the note and saw that Mr. Roberts was 
not in the wagon, he thought he would just take his milk and 
not leave his ticket. Fido's sharp eyes were upon him, how- 
ever, and as the man turned away without putting his ticket into 
the box, Fido sprang at him, caught him by the leg, and would 
not let go until the man dropped the ticket where it belonged. 
" That dog was too smart for me," he said, as he put his pitcher 
on the kitchen table. 

So Old Bob and Fido went their rounds, delivering the milk, 
and at noon drew up at the post-office, where Mr. Roberts 
stopped each day before going home. 

The postmaster saw the wagon and wondered why Mr. 
Roberts did not get out. 

Fido waited for a while, and then, growing impatient because 
no one came out, seized the bell in his teeth and rang it. The 
postmaster ran out to see what was the matter, and stopped to 
laugh when he saw little Fido sitting alone in the wagon. He 
read the note, then called the other men in the post-office to see 
Fido. He read the note aloud this time. It said : 

" I am ill, and Fido is making my rounds today. Be good 
to him. Take your milk and leave your ticket, please. 

"James Roberts." 

"Well, such a dog I never knew," said the postmaster. 

" Let us give him a blue ribbon," said another. 

" I vote to give him a beautiful collar with his name on it," 
said another. 

The men tied a blue ribbon around Fido's neck, but the rib- 
bon was soon replaced by a fine collar given him by the men at 
the post-office. 
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The mail was put into the wagon, and a prouder dog never 
lived than Fido when his mistress came out to meet him, and, 
looking into his big brown eyes, said: "You are a good dog, 
Fido." 

Old Bob was not forgotten, either, for his mistress fed him 
herself that day, giving him the best dinner he had ever had 
and a dessert of lump sugar. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Elsie Amy Wygant. 

MATHEMATICS IN THE FIRST GRADE. 

In the November number of the Elementary School 
Teacher Mr. George W. Myers gives a tentative outline of work 
for each grade in the School of Education. Mr. Myers empha- 
sizes the fact that this was presented, not at all as a hard and fast 
course in mathematics, but as a suggestive outline and an analy- 
sis of the abstract number which grows out of such use of num- 
ber as is needed for clear imaging in history, geography, science, 
manual training, and cooking. 

Mr. Myers states the "abstract outcome of the number work 
of the first year" as : 

(1) The whole numbers and their notation up to 12 or 15. (2) The 
meaning of +, read "and" at first, later "plus;" — , read at first "less" or 
"taken from," later "minus;" X, read "times" or "multiplied by;" -*-, 
read at first " is how many times," later "divided by ; " and =, read at first 
" are," later " equals." (3) All the fundamental addition facts, such as 
2 + 3 = 5, 4 + S = 9, etc., using sums not exceeding 12 or 15. (4) All 
the correlative subtraction facts, such as 5 — 2 = 3, 5 — 3=2, 9 — 4 = 5> 
9 — 5 = 4; etc. (5) Halves, thirds, fourths, and fifths of numbers up to 
about fifteen, and how to write and read them. (6) Yard, foot, inch, pint, 
quart, peck, bushel, gallon, cent, nickle, dime, and dollar, and their abbrevi- 
ations, learned by using the measures. 

Not as a criticism of the outline here given, but simply as an 
expression of how far the experience of this half-year, with this 
particular group of children, has confirmed the statement, and 
how far the actual demands for number have modified it, the fol- 
lowing results of the practical work are given. 



